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TOWARDS THE END OF THE SEASON. 



The manner in which this paper, under its new title, The 
Collector and Art Critic, has been received is most 
gratifying. 

Although I have promised to regard the subscribers entitled 
to my paper for the remainder of the time for which their sub- 
scriptions are paid, I am gratified to note that very many send 
their checks for subscription just the same, some even paying 
several years in advance. 

For this and the scores of letters containing words of sym- 
pathy and endorsement in a fight for principle — many thanks. 

I would emphasize the statement that this journal is now 
published by the Editor under his sole responsibility. Its 
criticisms are absolutely unbiased. There is no ax to grind. 
There are no accounts to settle. There is not a dealer or artist 
or collector who " for love or money " ever will be able to in- 
fluence in the least tittle or iota any single statement of praise 
or blame. 

With this as the corner-stone of this journal's policy, I ask 
for the support and cooperation of all that are interested in Art 
in its purity and high purposes. 

And with this number, farewell to all references to any con- 
troversies. This journal, ignoring all past or future attacks, 
will stand hereafter on its own merits, and is willing to abide 
by the verdict of its readers. 



Kindly notice the subscription blank on page 20. All con- 
tributions, communications, exchanges, and subscriptions should 
be sent to the editor and publisher by name ; all checks made 
payable to him. 



Some time ago I called attention to the mistake many artists 
make by confining themselves to one class of subjects, giving a 
wearisome array of ever-recurring cats, bootblacks, wood inte- 
riors, polar bears, and so on. It has been argued that so long 
as people persist in demanding from an artist a certain kind of 
work and refuse to buy anything else from his brush, he must 
perforce submit to keep le pot au feu. Is this argument true ? 
Take one instance only. J. G. Brown's " Memories of the Red 
Ear" was one of the first pictures sold at the American Water 
Color Society exhibition ; his " Bootblack " much later. Ar- 
tists should cultivate breaking away occasionally from their 
conventional metier. F. S. Church proves in his Academy 
picture, " Madonna," how grateful such an excursion in new 
fields would be to his admirers. 

Let me give an example how widely diverging in range an 
artist's powers might be. I refer to Verrocchio, of whom we 
have two types of artistic expression. 

His bronze statue of " Bartolomeo Colleone," at Venice, is 
widely known as one of the best equestrian figures that the 
world has ever seen ; and no less admirable than the force and 
artistic beauty of its workmanship is the wonderful grasp of 
character shown in its conception. The horseman is incum- 
bered with a heavy panoply, and his face is partly shadowed 
by his helmet, but the individuality of the man is given to us 
through all obstructions. He is perhaps the most forcible em- 
bodiment in art of human strength as he sits throned on his 
saddle. A chain on which the gauntleted fingers cannot slip 
is in his left hand ; it connects the broad reins which control 
the cruel curb. In his right hand he grasps the leader's trun- 
cheon ; with that he launches and directs his human subor- 
dinates ; with the bridle he manipulates the sinewy-mettled 
beast astride of which he sits. Dominant humanity in its strong- 
est manifestation : such is the one of Verrocchio's types. The 
other type, equally clear cut, is of the weakest and most de- 
pendent morsel of humanity— a baby. For its truth to nature 
it stands out even among the splendid works of the time. I 
am also told by a high authority that he is the painter of a 
" Madonna," graceful and soft, in the National Gallery, that 
is there attributed to his school. 

Such divergence of subject, with equal, strong grasp of feel- 
ing and execution, marks the greatest artist. 



A correspondent asks whether I intended to attack Old Mas- 
ters in my note in the last number, in. which occurs the sentence, 
" for there are such as prefer old daubs," etc. 
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Attack Old Masters ? 

Not by any manner of means ! What do we know but what 
the Old Masters have taught us ? Color, line, composition— is 
not their glorious excellence, their matchless perfection shown 
first and foremost by the great Italians, the brilliant Spaniards, 
the golden Flemish, the sincere Dutch, the true and thorough 
English ? Has not poetic Poussin been the father of Barbizon 
manner? Does not the subtlety of Watteau inspire to-day 
delicacy of form and grace ? 

Not Old Masters, pray, but " old daubs." 

How many self-deluded people there are, that fain would see 
a priceless treasure in every dust-begrimed and rain-stained 
rag ? With a show of expertism, which is pitiful and ridiculous, 
they tag a caption to each junk, and gladly would they die in 
defence of their mirage. Aye, it is said, that the honor of their 
wife and children is far less to them than the integrity of their 
attributions. Not that they are headstrong in their convictions, 
like Mr. Morris Moore, with his " Rafael " — but that is another 
story which comes later — oh, no, with elasticity of conscience 
they trim their sails as the wind blows. For instance, I know 
one who got hold of a man's portrait, bust, which he succes- 
sively called, a Rembrandt, a Van Dyck, a Zurburran, a 
Flemish school picture, etc. I don't know what he calls it 
to-day. 

Such " cissy " expertism from San Francisco, Cleveland, 
Oshkosh, or thereabouts, is the laughter-provoking sport for 
gods and men to weep over. 

* * * 

The Old Masters stand forever as the highest attainments of 
Art. To appreciate them should be the aim of true connois- 
seurs and collectors. We have but few as yet. There are 
William H. Fuller, Charles B. Curtis, George A. Heam, George 
J. Gould, Collis P. Huntington, J. Abner Harper, J. W. Ells- 
worth, and a few others in this city, Sir William C. Van Home 
in Montreal, J. G. Johnson of Philadelphia, J. H. Van Dyke of 
Milwaukee, Charles L. Freer of Detroit, R. C. Johnson of 
Washington, Dr. George Reuling and Harry Walters of Balti- 
more, Catholina Lambert of Paterson, N. J., Prof. J. C. Van 
Dyke of New Brunswick, Charles F. Sprague and Francis Bart- 
lett of Boston, and some here and there scattered over this 
broad land who with diffidence* spite studies which qualify 
them to be judges, fully appreciate the work of men whose 
names were, centuries ago, engraved upon the honor roll. 

The work of Old Masters is not only the prosody but the 
syntax of artistic grammar — again not only the grammar but 
the anthology of artistic language ; not only language, but spirit- 
ual inspiration. 

To collect Old Masters — remember, again, not old daubs 
from junkshops or pandhouse — is the ideal enjoyment of those 
who love the best in Art and love to live therewith. 

* * * 

As to the late Morris Moore of England, above referred to, the 
particular incident I have in mind well illustrates the infatu- 
ation wherewith some men will pursue a hobby, and the success 
wherewith sometimes they almost hypnotize those with whom 
they come in contact into inducing others to share their be- 
liefs. The curious incident is recorded in the first volume of 
that standard work by George Redford, called "Art Sales," 
from which I take these facts. 

In the year 1850 there was a sale at Christie's of a very 
miscellaneous collection of pictures, formed by Mr. Francis 
Duvoveray. There was a small picture in this sale, named in 
the catalogue, "Apollo and Marsyas, by Mantegna." Mr. 
Moore, however, thought he recognized the hand of no less a 
master.than Raphael in this little panel, and instructed an agent, 
the late Mr. Emery, who was rather a well-known dealer, to 
buy the picture for him. This he did for ^70 7s., much to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Moore, who at once began to show his prize 
to friends, many of whom agreed with him that it was a work of 
the great master, and those who did not were too much overawed 
to confess that they differed from him, for he was not only as 
positive as most good judges of pictures— he was terrible to 



anyone who ventured to suggest a doubt as to the truth of his 
judgment. As in duty bound, after all that he had asserted, he 
offered the picture to the Director of the National Gallery, as a 
work of Raphael, and naturally at the price he valued it at, 
which was very largely above that at which he acquired it. 
But the director failed to see its importance, and it was de- 
clined with thanks. Various painters were suggested, at the 
time, to whom the picture might with more probability be 
attributed, such as Lorenzo Costa, Timoteo della Vita, and 
Francia. A letter appeared in the morning Post, June 10, 1850, 
from Lord Elcho, who was a member of the Parliamentary 
Committee upon the National Gallery, of 1853, strongly eulo- 
gizing the picture as a-work of Raphael. 

Mr. Moore was certainly a very acute observer, and better 
informed than most amateurs of that day, but under dispute 
his view only became the more determined, and he had no tol-' 
erance for the opinions of others who did not accept his picture 
as the work of Raphael. The discovery, however, created a 
good deal of interest, and led to the publishing of a very ex- 
cellent wood-engraving of large size, io>£ X-7J4, by W. J. Linton 
in The Illustrated News, dated 1850. 

Disappointed that the picture was not accepted by all the 
critics, and purchased by the National Gallery, Mr. Mooie car- 
ried his treasure abroad, and offered it to every mus£e in Eu- 
rope, but with the condition that it could only be sold as a 
work of Raphael, and bear that great name upon its frame. 
The authorities of the musees, especially in Germany, Waagen, 
Milndler, and Passavant, refused to accept it as a work of 
Raphael, though the concurrence of various artists was obtained, 
as well as the certificates of experts, especially of the whole 
Academy of St. Luke, Rome, in favor of Mr. Moore's opinion. 
This, however, as everybody knows, is not very difficult to 
obtain in such cases. All these assurances were most pertina- 
ciously kept up, and published in pamphlets circulated con- 
stantly for several years. The value of the picture was thus 
assiduously enhanced in this direction, but still without arriv- 
ing at the wished-for results of a sale at the large sum required. 
Even so impartial a journal as the Revue des Deux Mondes 
published an article signed by M. Delaborde, confirming the 
view that it was a work of Raphael (July 15, 1858). It was in 
the same year, 1858, that M. Reiset, on the part of the Louvre, 
applied to Mr. Moore for the purchase of his picture. 

In i860 Mr. Moore took his picture to Venice, and there he 
soon found that in the collection of the Academia was a draw- 
ing corresponding with his Raphael picture, but unfortunately 
it bore the name of Benedetto Montagna. Nothing daunted, 
Mr. Moore at once set to work upon the authorities of the 
Venice Academy, and he soon prevailed upon them to cancel 
this name, and supply that of Raphael instead. The pict- 
ure was then exhibited side by side with the drawing in the 
gallery of the Academia. At the same time there was pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette, of Venice, a notice stating that 
the Academy had long thought that this drawing was the work 
of Raffaello, and that they had now resolved, " ad unanimita 
di vota," to cancel the name Benedetto Montagna, and this 
had now been religiously carried out — " religiosamente ese- 
guito." After this achievement Mr. Moore went with his pict- 
ure to settle at Rome, in the atmosphere of infallibility, con- 
tent in his belief and confident in the future. There, in his 
simple chamber, near the Barberini Palace, he lived with his 
Raphael, and those who were favored with a sight of it will 
say that a more interesting and quite pathetic spectacle of the 
kind was not to be seen than this enthusiast of art, devoting his 
life for fully a quarter of a century in maintaining his faith in 
the beauty and authenticity of his rescued work of Raphael. 

His health became broken, and his spirit had lost the fire of 
days gone by in disappointment of his hopes, when the necessity 
of parting with his beloved picture was brought home to him by 
severe illness. This was in the winter of 1885, and it was soon 
told to those who had the ear of the Art authorities of the Louvre, 
that the opportunity was at hand for acquiring the picture. What 
the price demanded was is not at present known, but it is known 
that the condition of its being acknowledged as the veritable 
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work of Raphael was tenaciously insisted upon as indispen- 
sable to the sale of the picture. Not even though death, the 
inevitable, was about to deprive the possessor of all treasures 
forever, did he give up this belief of his life. The promise of 
the Louvre to inscribe the name of Raphael on the frame and 
in the Catalogue, was made along with the offer of 200,000 
francs (about ^8,000), which was then accepted, and the pict- 
ure forthwith took its place among the Raphaels of the Louvre. 
Mr. Moore died soon after, comforted in his last hours with 
the proud satisfaction of feeling that he was right in his opin- 
ion, to say nothing of the material recompense for all his 
troubles. 

This is, perhaps, the most remarkable instance on record 
where sheer will-power elevated a second-rate picture into the 
first rank. I have seen both the famous picture, and a copy 
of the Venetian drawing, and personally think that while the 
first impression is manifestly that the hand of Raphael wrought 
this " Apollo and Marsyas," a close study will doubtlessly alter 
this first judgment. 

The history of the picture and drawing is helpful in arriving 
at a decision. It will be remembered that the picture was 
called a Mantegna in the Sale Catalogue of 1850. The name 
"Montagna is obviously easily convertible by the accidents of 
transcribing into Mantegna. Pictures by this Montagna are 
very rarely seen, but his engravings are well known, and they 
have a certain resemblance in style of composition and subject 
to this "Apollo and Marsyas." But, besides this, there is the 
drawing, identical in subject and composition, which has long 
been in the collection of the Academia at Venice, and always 
bore the name of Benedetto Montagna until, as related, this 
was altered into " Raffaello." No doubt the Venice Academy 
were convinced, and they were only too ready to give the great 
name of Raphael to any drawing they possessed, but it would 
have been more judicious to preserve the name which had so 
long been on the drawing, and much more just in the. interests 
of Art criticism. 

* * * 

At last the Cleveland Art people are moving, and rightly 
they are endeavoring to get a house before they buy the furni- 
ture. With other words, they intend to build before buying their 
pictures. And now it behooves the trustees of the various 
endowments to be on the watch for the man with the special 
bargain of ten pictures and a Rembrandt thrown in, or twenty 
with a chromo ; for the parlor-vending peddler ; for the button- 
holing friend, who can " put you on the track of a splendid 
chance, sir." Pictures will cost next year as much as they cost 
this year, some more, some less. Auction sales should be 
watched next season and reputable dealers consulted. But 
beware of the private gentleman with a collection ! One of 
the best collectors in this country told me yesterday : " A pict- 
ure after I have it once in my house loses its commercial 
monetary value." All collectors are not thus. 

I know, for instance, one man right in Cleveland, to stay by 
that city, who has a collection containing some Michels, which 
had been bought at the notorious Reynolds' place here in Fifth 
Avenue, with Corots and Dupres and so on. His connections 
with another so-called collector in this city are well known, and 
a slick game will likely be essayed. But forewarned is fore- 
armed. 

* * * 

Living Art. — No one is disposed, to contradict the assertion 
that " works of art are living things ; " but how is it that they be- 
came living things, retaining through ages their power to hold and 

• enthrall us in rapt contemplation ? Because their makers knew 
life and nature well, and studied both with patience and enthusi- 

' asm. The figures upon the antique metopes and friezes, gnawed 
as they are by the tooth of time, and defeatured by rude usage, 

, are instinct with vigorous vitality. Even the ruin wrought by 
barbarian hordes cannot obliterate from those noble fragments 
the element which has made them live through the centuries. 
How does not the winged Victory from Samothrace, headless 
and mutilated, still preserve the look of triumph in its impetu- 
ous, forward rush. So proclaim the Faun of Praxiteles, with its 



sensuous and dreamy charm, the impassioned Bacchante of 
Skopas, Myron's virile Discus-thrower, not a bloodless artist's 
dream, but the living counterpart of the gracious shape of 
beauty and majesty of the human form. Cicero said of 
Phidias that the sculptor, in moulding his Jove or Minerva, 
never used a model from which to make a copy. This being 
granted, Phidias must have had the surpassing form of beauti- 
ful reality in his mind to direct his art and hand, and serve as 
stepping-stone to bring forth the images before which Dan- 
necker exclaimed : " In these marbles all is truth, the highest 
truth." 

All this was accomplished through toil and study. Michel- 
angelo laid his creative power in bondage for many years in the 
study of ancient art. Vasari showed us how all the masters, 
far from scorning the natural, studied it faithfully, without being 
enslaved by it. Any other method would tend to dematerialize 
art and render it phantasmal and unreal. He who would 
interpret the world aright cannot shut himself up in a crypt, and 
listen in silence to the sound of his own thoughts and fancies. 
He cannot see existence through the imagination only. He 
must fill himself full with life. He must saturate himself with 
the true and actual, then he will be able to pursue the half- 
guessed and undefinable, and divine the sob in laughter and 
catch the glint of a smile through tears. 

This is the age of realism, and this living near to nature's 
heart, this breathing the renewing and invigorating contact of 
actual life, is the hope of our art and the art of the future. 



Art is one thing, fine arts quite another. They have two 
essentials in common — intellectual power and technical power. 
Fine art is distinguished by a coordinate third element — spirit- 
ual power. Art in its highest type is the embodiment of a 
mighty idea ; fine art at its best is the expression of a superhuman 
ideal. A classification of this kind sternly excludes much in 
marble, bronze and color which passes current in the world for 
" art " and " fine art. " It relegates to a nondescript class all 
purely imitative work, all superficial work of whatever kind, and 
all work which nurtures delight in things unworthy. 

Technique of itself and for its own sake is futile. It is good 
in correlation with an exalted purpose, just as bodily strength 
is good only when well used. Otherwise it is a good thing 
ill-applied, as gold spikes would be in railway construction. 
The expression of a great idea requires equivalent technical 
ability. An, eternal truth is never born naked, to be swaddled 
by foster parents. It comes forth in the glory of appropriate 
symbols. Little men have no vast ideas, and it is vain to study 
their manners and methods. Where works of art are abundant, 
a safe rule is to pass pictures and sculptures which do not spon- 
taneously suggest new truths or new meanings of old truths. 
Discover first the idea and define it dearly. Then learn how 
the artist expressed it. Finally, inquire whether it might have 
been done better, searching your own fancy for fitter symbols. 
Go away with a sense of delight in the beauty of the truth itself 
and in the power of its expression, and you may honestly say 
that you understand the language of graphic art. 



Imitation is the highest meed of praise. My article appear- 
ing in the last number on " Some Old Drawings " was taken 
bodily, copied verbatim ac literatim, and printed in another pub- 
lication. Although it was copyrighted, and I could naturally 
prosecute for misappropriation, still magnanimity towards a 
weak and struggling brother makes me pause and forbear. 



The regular dinner at the Salmagundi Club on May the 9th will 
prove to be a red-letter occasion. There will be sold at auction 
twenty-four beer mugs decorated by the artists, and fired at the kilns 
of Charles Volkmar. The prize of $75 for the best design of the Life 
Membership certificate will be awarded at the same time. 



